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The orders as now executed by artists, are five, 
the Z'uscan, the Doric, the Jonic, the Corinthian, 
and the Composite, which are distinguished from 

jeach other by the column, with its base and capi- 
‘tal, and by the entablature. The Tuscan and Com- 
posite orders are rejected by many, because they 
differ very little from the other three, either in their 
ornaments, or in the office assigned to them. The 
Tuscan resembling the Doric, deprivéd of some 
of its mouldings; and the Composite differing from 
the Corinthian only, by the introduction of the 
Ionic volute into its capital. The Tuscan order is 
characterized by its plain and robust appearance ; 
and is, therefore, used only in works where strength 
and plainness are wanted; it has been introduced 
with great effect and taste in that durable monu- 
ment of anciert grandeur, the column of Trajan, 
at Rome. Indeed, general consent has established 
its proportions, for such purposes,to be beyond all 
the other crders. The Doric possesses nearly the 


is eflivened by its peculiar ornaments, the tri- 
gilyph, mutles, and gutte or drops, under the 
triglyph; these decorations characterize the Doric 
order, and in part are inseparable from it. Its pro- 
portions recommend it where strength and gran- 
deur are required. The Jonic partakes of more 
delicacy than either of the former, and is on that 
account as well as on account of its origin, called 
feminine, and not unproperly supposed to have a 
matronly appearance. It is composed of # medi- 
um between the masculine strength of the Tuscan 
and Doric, and the slenderness of the Corinthian. 
The boldness of the capital, with the beauty of the 
shaft, makes it eligible for porticos, frontispieces, 
entrances to houses, &c. Dentiles were at first ad- 
ded to the cornice of this order. The Corinthian 
possesses more delicacy and ornament than either 
of the other orders; the beauty and richness of the 
capital, and the delicacy of the shaft, render it the 
most suitable in those edifices where magnificence 
and elegance are required. On this account it is 
frequently used for the internal decoration of large 
state rooms, in which ithas a chaste appearance, 
though at the same time beautiful and superb. The 
Composite order is the same as the Corinthian in 
its proportions; and these two orders are nearly a- 
like in their ornaments. The addition of the mod- 
ern Ionic volute to the capital, gives it a bolder 
projection. It is applicable in the same manner, 
and in the same cases as the Corinthian. 

General principles of Architecture. When 
about to build, choice of situation is the first thing 
to be considered. For dwelling houses, a spot 
should, if possible, be chosen sufficiently clevated 
to be free from damps and noxious vapours, and 


at the same time, sheltered from the severity of 


the winter. The neighborhood of fens, and stag- 
nant waters, should always be avoided. It shoutd 
be a spot where water can be conveniently pro- 


likewise be examined, either by means of borers 
or by sinking holes, in order to acscertain if a 
firm foundation can be had. Stony or gravelly 
soils generally afford the best foundation ; yet these 
are sometimes deceitful, for underneath, layers of 
gravel, large cavities, or earth of a loose or hollow 
substance, have been frequently found. In order 
to detect such deceptions, a celebrated Italian ar- 
chitect has recommended that large weights should 
be forcibly thrown upon the ground, so that by at- 
tentively listening to the sound, some idea may be 
formed of its firmness or hollowness. A founda- 
tion of sand is proverbially bad; marshy, rotten, or 
boggy ground is equally insecure, and can only 
be built upon by piling, planking, laying large 
ledges &c. Ia building near the water, great care 
should be taken to ascertain the depth of the soil 
to the very bottom ; and this caution should like- 
wise be well attended to, when the ground has 
been wrought or dug before, or when it has heen 
lately formed by accumulated earth or rubbish. 
The situation being chosen, the attention of the 
architect should next be directed to the form of 
the proposed edifice, tegether with the arrange- 
ment of the different apartments it is intended to 
contain. A plan should be made with an eleva- 
tion of each front, and also two or more sections. 
If the building is a considerable one, it would be 
advisable to have a perfect mode! formed with all 
its minute parts; and that the judgment may not 
be prejudiced, the model should be made plain, 
without colours or other beautifying. As the num- 
ber and distribution of the rooms must depend on 
the establishment, and mode of living of the em- 
ployer, the following observations can only be con- 
sidered as general hints. Uvtility and external ap- 
pearance should, undoubtledly, as far as possible, 
be combined; but in dwelling houses very little of 
the former should be sacrificed to the latter. Itis 
generally desirable to divide the principal front into 
three parts ; a centre, and two wings. The centre 
should not »ppear of too great a magnitude for the 
wings, nor the wings too magnificent for the cen- 
tre. The parts should bear a pleasing proportion 
to each other, both when separately considered, 
and unitedly. A pyramidical form generally pro- 
duces a happy effect; but the choice of the exter- 
nal appearance must depend much on the situation, 
adjacent scenery, &c. &c. Boldness and simpli- 
city should be distinguished from heaviness or 
poverty ; lightness and elegance from frippery, and 
whimsicality. Buildings intended solely for utili- 
ty, ought in every part to correspond precisely 
with that intention. The least deviation from use, 
though contributing tc ornament, will be disagree - 
able; for every work of use being considered as a 
mean to one end, its perfection as a mean, is the 
must important consideration, and every thing in 
opposition to that, is to be neglected as improper. 
On the other hand, in buildings intended solely for 





eured; where drains may be made with facility 


ends, differsnt and even opposite means must be 
employed, and this is the reason why they are so 
seldom seen united in adue degree. Hence, in all 
buildings, the only practible method is to prefer 
utility or ornament, according to its character; in 
palaces, and such buildingsas admit of a variety 
of useful contrivances, regularity ought to be pre- 
fered ; but in dwelling houses that are too small 
for variety of contrivances, utility ought to prevail ; 
regularity being neglected as far as it stands op- 
posed to convenience. 

The proportions of doors are determined by the 
uses for which they are designed. The door of a 
dwelling house, which ought to correspond to the 
human size, is confined to seven or eight feet in 
height, and three or four in breadth. Doors of en- 
trance vary in their dimensions according to the 
height of the story, or according to the magnitude 
of the building in which they are placed. In pri- 
vate houses four feet may be the greatest width, 
and in general three feet will be sufficient, ex- 
cept under some peculiar circumstances. A good 
proportion for doors is that in which their di- 
‘mensions are in the ratio of three to seven, in 
small doors, and one to two in large doors. Doub- 
le doors, with sufficient room between to allow of 
the one being shut before the other is opened, will 
contribute much to keep up an equal temperature 
through the house, especially where the lobby. is 
warmed by a stove. In the entrance doors of pub- 
lic edifices, where there is a frequent ingress and 
egress of a multitude of people, their width may 
be from six to twelve feet. Inside doors should in 
some measure, be regulated by the height of the 
stories; this, however, has its limits, as there is a 
certain dimension which ought not to be exceed- 
ed, for the difficulty of shutting the door will. be 
increased by its weight; therefore doors for private 
edifices, which are intended to be shut with one 
close, should never exceed three feet six inches in 
breadth. In the public houses of men, where 
much company resort, all the doors are’ frequently 
thrown open ; these may be much larger than those 
of inferior edifices; and their width may be from 
four to six feet. In modern houses, it is commen 
to have large folding doors for throwing two mooms 
into one; in such cases, the proportion of the ap- 
erture will often be of a less height than that of 
twice the breadth, as the doors in the same story 
are generally one height throughout. ‘The lintejs 
of doors should range with those of the windows, 
and their breadth should never be less than that of 
the windows. In the fourth book of Vitruvius, 
rules are laid down for Doric, Tonic, and” Attic 
doors, all of which have their apertures narrower 
at the top than at the bottom, in conformity to 
those which are seen in the ruins of ancient Greek 
and Roman edifices ; as in the temple of Minerva 
Polias, at Athens, and the temple of Vesta at Ti- 
voli. Doors of this form have the property of shet- 





ornament, as columns, obelisks, triumphal arches, 





ting themselves, which reason, probably, ceca- 
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sioned their invention. As to the situation of the 
principal entrance, it is evident that the door should 
be in the middle, as it will not only contribute bet- 
ter to symmetry, but will communicate more read- 
ily with all the other parts of the building. Where 
the internal arangement of the rooms is injured 
by the door being in the centre of the front, a 
blank door or window, having the appearance of a 
door, should be substituted, and the entrance made 
where it is more convenient. The apertures of 
exterior doors in blank arcades, are generally 
placed at the same height as the springing of the 
arch; or if they have dressings, the top of the dres- 
sings, whether it be the architrave or the cornice, 
is generally placed on the same level with the im- 
post. The most common method of adorning the 
aperture of a door, is with an architrave snrround- 
ing it; or with a cornice surmounting the archi- 
trave ; or with a complete entablature. Sometimes 
consoles are introduced, flanking the architrave 
jambs, and sustaining the ends of the cornice. 
Sometimes the architrave jambs are flanked with 
pilasters of the orders, or of some analogical form, 
in which case, the projections of the bases and 
capitals are always less than that of the surround- 
ing architrave ; and the architrave over the capitals 
of the pilasters is the same with that of the head of 
the door. Sometimes the door is adorned with 
one of the five orders. The entrance doors of 
grand houses aye frequently adomed with porti- 
cos, after the manner of Grecian temples. 





LOST AND WON. 





** Nay, but my dear Letty—” 

** Don’t dear Letty me, Mr. Paul Holton! 
Have not the East-Woodhay Eleven bvaten the 
Hazelby Eleven for the first time in the memory 
of man? and is it not entirely your fault? An- 
swer me that, sir? Did you not insist on takin 
James White’s place, when he got that little knoc 


on the leg with the ball last night, though James, | P® 


poor fellow, maintained to the last that he could 
play better with one leg than you withtwo? Did 
not you insist on taking poor James’s place? and 
did you get a single sotch ineitherinnings? And 
did not you miss three catches—three fair catches, 
Mr. Paul Holton? Might not you twice have 
caught out John Brown, who as all the world 
knows, hits up? And did not aball from the edge 
of Tom Taylor’s bat come into your hands, abso- 
lutely come into se hands, and did not you let 
her go? Anddid not Tom Taylor after that get 
forty-five runs in that same innings, and thereby 
win the game? Thata man should pretend to play 
at cricket, and not be able to hold the ball when 
he has herin hishands! Oh, if I had been there!”’ 

** You !—Why, Letty—” 

‘** Don’t Letty me, sir!—Don’t talk to me!—I 

am going home!” 

With all my heart, Miss Letitia Dale !—I have 
the honor, madam, to wish you a good evening.”’ 
An@ each turned away at a smart pace, and the 
one went westward and the other eastward-ho. 

This unlovelike parting occurred on the Hazel- 
by down one fine afternoon in the Whitsun-week, 
between a couple whom all Hazelby had, for at 
least a mouth before, set down as lovers—Letty 
Dale, the pretty daughter of the jolly old tanner, 

» and Paul Holton, a rich young yeoman, on a visit 
in the place. Letty’s angry speech will sufficient- 
ly explain their mutual provocation, although, to 
enter fully into her feelings, one must be born ina 
cricketing parish, and sprung of a cricketing fami- 
ly, and be accustomed to rest that very uncertain 
and arbitary standard, the point of honor, on beat- 
ing our rivals and next neighbors in the annual 
match—for juxta-position is a great sharpener of 
rivalry, as doctor Johnson knew, when, to please 


also a quick, zealous, ardent, hot-headed, warm- 
hearted girl, like Letty, a beauty and an heiress, 
quite unused to disappointment, and not a little in 
love, and then we shall not wonder, in the first 
place, that she should be unreasonabl > or, 
in the next, that before she had walked half a mile 
her anger vanished, and was succeeded by tender 
relentings and earnest wishes for a full and perfect 
reconciliation. ‘‘ He’ll be sure to call to-morrow 
morning,’’ thought Letty to herself: ‘‘ He said he 
would, before this unlucky cricket-playing. He 
told me that he had something to say, something 
particular. I wonder what it can be!” thought 
poor Letty. ‘*To be sure, he never has said any 
thing about liking me—but still——and then aunt 
Judith, and Fanny Wright, and all the neighbours 
say——However, I shall know to morrow.”” And 
home she tripped to the pleasant house by the tan- 
yard, as happy as if the East-Woodhay men had 
not beaten the men of Hazelby. ‘‘I shall not see 
him before to-morrow, though,’’ repeated Letty to 
herself, and immediately repaired to her pretty 
flower garden, the little gate of which opened ona 
path leading from the down to the street—a path, 
that, for obvious reasons, Paul was wont to prefer, 
and began tying up her carnations in the dusk of 
the evening, and watering her geraniums by the 
light of the moon, until it was so late that she was 
fain to return, disappointed, to the house, repeating 
to herself, ‘‘ I shall certainly see him to morrow.”’ 

Far different were the feelings of the chidden 
swain. Well-a-day for the age of chivalry! the 
happy times of knights and paladins, when a lec- 
ture from a lady’s rosy-lip, or a buffet from a lily 
hand, would have been received as humbly and as 
thankfully as the benedicite from a mitred abbot, 
or the accolade from a king’s sword! Alas for the 
days of chivalry! They are gone and I fear me 
for ever. For certain our present hero was not 
born to revive them. 

Paul Holton was a well-looking and well-edu- 
cated young farmer, just returned from the north, 
to which he had been sent for agricultural im- 
provement, and now on the look-out for a farm and 
a wife, both of which he thought he had found at 
Hazelby, whither he had come on the double er- 
rand of visiting some distant relations, and letting 
two or three small houses recently fallen into his 
ssession. As owner of these houses, all situated 
in the town, he had claimed a right to join the 
Hazelby Eleven, mainly induced to avail himself! 
of the privilege by the hope of winning favor in 
the eyes of the ungrateful fair one, whose anima- 
ted character, as well as her sparkling beauty, had 
delighted his fancy, and apparently won his heart, 
until her rude attack on his play armed all the va- 
nity of man against her attractions. Love is more 
intimately connected with self-love than people 
are willing to imagine; and Paul Holton’s had 
been thoroughly molified. Besides, if his fair 
mistress’s character were somewhat too impetuous, 
his was greatly over-firm. So he said to himself, 
“The girl is a pretty girl, but far too much of a 
shrew for my taming. I am no Petruchio to 
master, this Catherine. ‘I come to wive it hap- 
pily in Padua;’ and let her father be as rich as he 
may, I’llnone of her.’? And, mistaking anger for 
indifference—no uncommon delusion in a love 
quarrel—off he set within the hour, thinking so 
very much of punishing the saucy beauty, that he 
entirely forgot the possibility of some of the pains 
falling to his own share. 

The first tidings that Letty heard the next morn- 
ing were, that Mr. Paul Holton had departed over 
night, having authorised his cousin to let his 
houses, and to decline the large farm, for which 
he was in treaty; the next intelligence informed 
her that he was settled in Sussex; and then his re- 
lations left Hazelby—and poor Letty heard no 
more. Poor Letty! Even in a common parting 
for a common journey, she who stops behind is 
the object of pity: how much more so when he 
oes—goes, never to return, and carries with him 
the fond affection, the treasured hopes, of a young 
unpractised heart, 


“* And gentle wishes subdued— 
Subdued and hertebed fang." 





- the inhabitants of Plymouth, he abused the good 
folks who lived at Dock; moreover, one must be 


———.., 


Three years passed away, and brought much of 
change to our country maiden and to her fortunes, 
Her father, the jolly old tanner, a kind, frank 
thoughtless man, as the cognomen would almogt 
imply, one who did not think that there were such 
things as wickednsss and ingratitude under the sun, 
became bound for a friend to a large amount; the 
friend proved a villain, and the jolly tanner was 
ruined. He and his daughter now lived in a smal] 
cottage near their former house; and at the point 
of time at which I have chosen to resume my 





the old man was endeavouring to persuade Lett ‘ 
who had never attended a cricketmatch since 
one which she had so much cause to remember, to 
accompany him the next day (Whit-Tuesday) to 
see the Hazelby Eleven again encounter their an- 
cient antagonists, the men of East-Woodhay. 

‘** Pray come, Letty,’’ said the fond father; “] 
can’t go without you; I have no pleasure any- 
where without my Letty; and I want to see this 
match, for Isaac Hunt can’t play on account of 
the death of his mother, and they tell me that the 
East-Woodhay men have consented to our taking 
in another mate who practices the new Sussex 
bowling—I want to see that new-fangled mode. 
Do come, Letty!’? And, with a smothered sigh 
at the mention of Sussex, Letty consented. 

Now old John Dale was not quite ingenuous with 
his pretty daughter. He did not tell her what he 
very well knew himself, that the bowler in - 
tion was no other than their sometime frend, 
Paul Holton, whom the business of letting his 
houses, or some other cause, not perhaps, chuithy 
defined even to himself, had brought to Hazelby 
on the eve of the match, and whose new method of , 
bowling (in spite of his former mischance) the 
Hazelby Eleven were willing to try; the more so, 
as they suspected, what indeed actually occurred, g) 
that the East-Woodhayites, who would have re- 
sisted the innovation of the Sussex system of deli- 
vering the ball into the hands of any one else, 
would have no objection to let Paul Holton, whose 
bad playing was a standing joke amongst them, do 
his best or his worst in any way. 

Not a word of this did John Dale say to Letty; 
so that she was quite taken by surprise when hav- 
ing placed her father, now very infirm, in a com- 
fortable chair, she sat down by his side on a litéle 
hillock of turf, and saw her recreant lover standing 
amongsta group of cricketers very near, and evi- 
dently gazing on her—just as he used to gaze three 
years before. 

Perhaps Letty had never looked so pretty in her 
life as at that moment. She was simply drest, as 
became her fallen fortunes. Her complexion was 
still colored, like the apple blossom, with vivid 
red and white, but there was more of sensibility, 
more of the heart in its quivering mutability, its 
alternation of paleness and blushes; the blue-eyes 
were still as bright, but they were offener cast 
down; the smile was still as splendid, but far more 
rare; the girlish gaiety was gone, but it was re- 
placed by womanly sweetness;—sweetness and 
modesty formed now the chief expression of that 
lovely face, lovelier, far lovelier than ever. So 
apparently thought Paul Holton, for he gazed and 
gazed with his whole soul in his eyes, and com- 
plete oblivion of cricket and cricketers, and the 
whole world. At last he recollected himself, 
blushed and bowed, and advanced a few steps, as 
if to address her; but, timid and ae he 
turned away without speaking, joined the 
who had a= moments Fr round the wickets "Ge 
umpires called ‘‘ play!” and the game began. 
East-Woodhay gained the toss and went in, and 
all eyes were fixed on the Sussex bowler. The 
ball was placed in his hands; and instantly the 
wicket was down, and the striker out—no other 
than Tom Taylor, the boast of his parish, and the 
best batsman in the country. ‘* Accident, mere 
accident!’ of course, cried East-Woodhay; but 
another, and another followed: few could stand 
against the fatal bowling, and none could get 
notches. A panic seized the whole side. And 


then, as losers will, they began to exclaim against 
the system; called it a toss, a throw, a trick; any 
thing but bowling, any thing but cricket; railed 





Poor, poor Letty! 


at it as destroying the grace of the attitude, and 
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the balance of the game; protested against bein 
considered as beaten by such: juggle ad finall 4 
led to the umpires as to the fairness of t 
y. The umpires, men of conscience, and old 
cricketers, hummed, and hawed, and see sawed ; 
contending precedents and jostling author- 
ities; looked grave and wise, whilst even their lit- 
tle sticks of office seemed vibrating in puzzled im- 
portance. Never were judges more sorely per- 
ap At last they did as the sages of the bench 
ndo in such cases—reserve the point of law, 
and desired them to ‘‘ play out the play.”” Accor- 
dingly the match was resumed; only twenty-seven 
notches being gained by the East-Woodhayians in 
their first innings, and they entirely from the balls 
of the old Hazelby bowler, James White. 

During the quarter of an hour’s pause which the 
laws allow, the victorious man of Sussex went up 
to John Dale, who had watched him with a strange 
mixture of feeling, delighted to hear the stumps 
rattle, und to see opponent afler opponent throw 
down his bat and walk off, and yet much annoy- 
ed at the new method by which the object was 
achieved. ‘‘ We should not have called this crick- 
etin my day,” said he, ‘* and yet it knocks down 
the wickets gloriously, too.” Letty, on her part, 
had watched the game with unmingled interest and 
@dmiration: ‘‘ He knows how much I liked to 
seea good caicketer,’’ thought she; yet still, when 
that identical good cricketer approached, she was 

with such a fit of shyness—call it modesty, 
she left her seat and joined a group of young 
women at some distance. 

Paul looked earnestly after her, but remained | 
standing by her father, inquiring with affectionate 
interest after his health, and talking over the game 
and the bowling. At length he said, “‘ I hope that 
Ihave not driven away Miss Letitia.” 

“Call her Letty, Mr. Holton,”’ interrupted the 
old man; “‘ plain Letty. We are poor folks now, 
and have no right to any other title than our own 

roper names, old John Dale and his daughter 
Petty. A good daughter she has been to me,” 
continued the fond father; ‘for when debts and 
#osses took all that we had—for we paid to the ut- 
termost farthing, Mr. Paul Holton, we owe no man 
a shilling!—when all my earnings and savings 
were gone, and the house over our head—the house 
I was born in, the house she was born in—I loved 
it the better for that—taken away from us, then 
she gave up the few hundreds she was entitled to 
in right of her blessed mother, to purchase ay an- 
nuity for the old man, whose trust in a villain had 
brought her to want.” 

" bless her!’ interrupted Paul Holton. 

“ Ay, and God will bless her,” returned the old 
man, sclemnly—‘‘ God will bless the dutiful child, 
who despoiled herself of all to support her old fa- 
ther!” 

“ Blessings on her generous heart!’’ again ejac- 
ulated Paul; ‘‘and I was away and knew nothing 
of this !”’ 

| knew nothing of it myself until the deed was 
completed,”’ rejoined John Dale. ‘She was just 
of age, and the annuity was purchased and the 
money paid before she told me; and a cruel kind- 
ness it was to strip herself for my sake: it almost 
broke my heart bes I heard the story. But even 
that was nothing,”” continued the gool tanner, 
warming with his subject, ‘‘compared with her 
conduct since. Ifyou could but see how she keeps 
the house, and how she waits upon me; her handi- 
ness, her cheerfulness, and her pretty ways and 
contrivances to make me forget old times and old 
laces. Poor thing! she must miss her neat par- 

rand the flower garden she was so fond of, as 
much as I do my tan-yard and the great hall; but 
she never seems to think of them, and never has 
spoken a hasty word since our misfortunes, for all 
you know, poor thing! she used to be a little quick 
tempered!” 

* And I knew nothing of this!’ repeated Paul 
Holton, as, two or three of their best wickets be- 
ing down, the Hazelby players summoned him to 
goin. ‘I knew nothing of all this!’’ i 

Again all eyes were fixed on the Nussex cricket- 
er, who at first seemed likely to verify the predic- 


of his adversaries, by batting as badly as he had 
bowled well. He had not caught sight of the ball; 
his hits were weak, his defence insecure, and his 
mates begen to tremble and his opponents to crow. 
Every hit seemed likely to be his last; he missed 
a leg ball of Ned Smith’s; was all but caught out 
by Sam Newton; and East-Woodhay triumphed, 
tlazelby sat quaking; when a sudden glimpse of 
Letty, watching him with manifest anxiety, re- 
called her champion’s wandering thoughts. Gath- 
ering himself up, he stood before the wicket an- 
other man; knocked the ball hither and thither, to 
the turnpike, the coppice, the pond; got three, 
four, five, ata hit; baffled the slow bowler, James 
Smith, and the fast howler, Tom Taylor; got fifty- 
three notches off his own bat; stood out all the 
rest of his side; and so handled\the adverse party 
when they went in, that the match was won at a 
“— innings, with six-and-thirty runs to spare. 

hilst his mates, were discussing their victory, 
Paul Holton again approached the father and 
daughter, and this time she did not run away: 
‘* Letty, dear Letty,’’ said he: ‘three years ago | 
lost the cricket match and you were angry, and I 
was a fool. But Letty, dear Letty, this match is 
won; and if you could but know how deeply | 
have repented, how earnestly I have longed for 
this day! The world has gone well with me, Let- 
iv. for these three long years. I have wanted no- 
thing but the treasure which I myself threw away, 
and now, if you would but let your fathor be my 
father, and my home your bome!—if you would 
but forgive me, Letty!” 

Letty’s answer is not upon record; but it is cer- 
tain that .’aul Holton walked home froin the crick- 
et ground that evening with old John Dale hang- 
ing on one arm, and John Dale’s pretty daughter 
on the other; and that a month after, the bells of 
Hazelby church were ringing merrily in honor of 
one of the fairest and luckiest matches that ever 
cricketer lost and won. 





IDLENESS. 





Quite fruitless indeed would be the attempts of 
the sapient elephant to dance on the tip-toe, or 
that mimic man the monkey, excel in elocution; 
but three-fold are the difficulties in the paths of 
some who endeavor to reach the Temple of idle- 
ness. It requires a rare and peculiar combination 
of mind, body and estate. 

The mental energies of many are in such a mo- 
tive state of speculation and calculation as totally 
unfits them for repose, which is the broad bas -— 
the pedestal on which the loose-robed goddess re- 
clines. 

The physical powers of others, again, render 
them so peripatetic, so satisfactory, that you 
might as well undertake to stop a cannon ball, or 
a steam carriage in its career, with the simple in- 
dex of your right hand, as to convince them of the 
loveliness of a lounge; and, however they may 
boast of their habits of business, certain it is these 
human locomotives would never succeed in the 
stationary line; for they are all legs and wings, 
like a daddy -long-legs—which will buzz and rattle 
emg till it ultimately bobs into the flame .nd per- 
ishes. 

And lastly, those who really possess the many 
qualifications, physical and mental, which true 
idleness demands, are too often destitute of the 
means by which to obtain the desired object. 

Money ae golden key which is said to 
open all locks—Chubbs and Braham’s inclusive )- 
is useless. One might as well attempt to enter a 
freemason’s lodge, without the sign. 

Who has not heard of the rich tallow-chaniler, 
who disposing of his business, retired to indulge in 
the luxury (olium cum digitate) of idleness ?—and 
who returned and solicited as a favor, that he might 
- permitted to assist his successor on “‘melting 
days.’ 

Therefore, when we hear a tirade against idle- 
ness, we look upon the scoffer in the same light we 
regard an old maid, who possessing neither beauty 

t money, to steal a heart or buy a husband, irrev- 


commencement to the terminus of her mortal ex- 
istence. 

Idleness, in fine, must be as insensible to exter- 
nal influence as the cobler’s lap-stone to the ham- 
mer—as elastic asa horse nail cushion—as easy as 
an old slipper. 

It must have the valuable ponderosity of gold, 

and its malleability—the bright reflections of the 
diamond—the brains of the poet—the coffers of a 
Croesus—the digestion of an ostrich—the——But 
why should we continue the catalogue ? 
‘he ignorant detractors of idleness will’ be am- 
ply gratified with this enumeration of the barriers 
and impediments which never fail to op; the 
progress of her votaries.——Alfred Crowgquill. 


LONDON MECHANICS. 


London employs 16,503, shoemakers, 14,502 
tailors, 2391 blacksmiths, 2013 whitesmiths, 5032 
house-painters, 1076 fish-dealers, 2662 hatters and 
hosiers, 18,208 carpenters, 6822 bricklayers, &c., 
5416 cabinet-makers, 1005 wheelwrights, 2108 
sawyers, 2507 jewellers, 1172 old clothesmen 
(chiefly Jews), 3628 compositors, 700 pressmen, 
1393 stationers, 2633 watch and clock makers, 
4227 grocers, 1430 milkmen, 5655 bakers, 2091 
barbers, 1040 brokers, 4322 butchers, 1586 cheese- 
mongers, 1082 chemists, 4199 clothiers and linen 
drapers, 2167 coach makers, 1367 coal merehants, 
2133 coopers, 1381 dyers, 2319 plumbers, 907 pas- 
try-cooks, 869 saddlers, 1249 tinmen, 803 tobac- 
onists, 1470 turners,'556 undertakers. (The above 
all males above twenty years of age.) 


SUBMARINE RESEARCHES. 











The following is a discription of the apparatus 
invented by a Dr. Payrene, and used in raising ob- 
jects from the wreck of the Royal George, off Spit- 
head, England. The account is taken from the 
London Times of the 27th ult. 

The process consists in supplying a submarine 
boat with purified air, without the aid of tubes from 
the surface of the water. The aparatus for effect- 
ing this object is small and simple, can be worked 
by one man, and supply the. purified air toa con- 
siderable number of divers. It is all worked and 
contained in the body of a submarine boat, from 
the interior of which pliable pipes are affixed, lead- 
ing to the head-dress of the diver. By means of 
the diving bell, only 120 feet can be descended on 
account of the immense pressure which the diver 
has to support, but by the submarine boat an un- 
limited depth can be accomplished. Until, how- 
ever, this discovery of Dr. Payrene, for su plying 
so great a quantity of pure air, the capabilitios of 
the boat were unavailable, while with the diving 
bell and diving dress, in ordinary use, the work- 
men were unable to leave the former, or be- 

ond the air pipe attached to their habiliments. 
Now, howeves, they are enabled to quit the boat 
and perform their operations with no more cause 
for alarm at the tempest that may rage above than 
during a calm. They will also be able by the 
same means to re-enter the vessel without being 
obliged to ascend to the surface. 





The “ New York State Mechanic” is the title of a 
very useful little paper, published at Albany, in New 
York, in eight quarto pages, at the low price of one 
dollar and fifty cents per annum, paid in advance. 
Next Saturday’s publication completes the first year 
of its existence; and we are glad to learn that, though 


ducement (or hope) enough to continue the enter- 
prize. We devote this paragraph to our young co- 
temporary because we very much like the plan upon 
which it is conducted, under the direction of the 
“New York State Mechanic Associaiotn,” its chief 
purpose and object being the advaneement of the in- 
terests of the mechanics and manufacturers. In par- 
suit of this plan, it has abounjed with useful infor- 
mation in science and art, of a description which 
ought to make the “* Mechanic”’ a welcome yisiter to 
every family, in whatever station of life. H 
ourselves been frequently indebted to it for inte 

ing facts, we shall be glad if this brief notice of it 
should tend in any degree to extend it circulation.— 








tions and confirm the hopes of the most malicious : 


tly rails agtinst love and matrimony, from the 


National Intelligence. 


it was begun without a single subscriber, there is in- 
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Original. 
AMBITION. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 





“” Throw away ambition.""—Shakspeare, 
There never was a lovelier star 
Bosomed in the vast realms of space, 
Then was our Earth, ere savage War 
And mad Ambition came, to chase 
The smiling form of Peace away, 
And blot with clouds the face of day ! 
Then Kings and Tyrants rose to birth, 
Ruling with iron sway the Earth; 
Oppression too was born. 
When wronged, the poor man cried in vain, 
Still galled the oppressive iron chain, 
Red glowed the field with battle’s stain, 
Ia the bright ¢ye of morn! 
Then rose proud thrones in glittering pride, 
With countless cost of gold, 
Aad monarchs’ ficets swept o’er the tide, 
And men were bought and sold! 
While, boundless as the ocean wave, 
Ambition made the world—a grave! 
Building a shrine of human bones— 
Thea glorying in the wreck of thrones, 
Than Madness self, more mad! 
Famine and Woe were in ber train, 
Grim Desolation swept the plain. 
Then the coop heart was sad! 
And Mercy wept, ti at angel bright, 
Who dwell’s by Heaven’s own gate of light, 
While nations, at the drum’s wild thrill, 
Rushed, like the siroc strong, to kill! 
Then fell the pond’rous bammer’s blows, 
To forge the tempered sword for foes, 
And the dread cannon’s mouth sent wide 
Its globes of fate, while rolled the tide 
Of fire and fury far and wide! 
Sinks the proud city in its blaze, 
And peaceful hamlet fair, 
To God the clasped hands upraise, 
While wailings rend the air. 
Extreme of dread! must despots rale ? 
And man be yet their wasted tool ! 
Shall stern Oppression cross the sea, 
To lands remote, whose sons would be 
Among earth’s children bravely free ? 
No! see upon the Freeman’s thigh, 
The scourge of tyrants glitters high! 
And, strong in God, and his right band, 
Ho rises, for his native land! 
Since no alternative remains, 
He sheds bis blood to burst bis chains! 
By the free Switzer’s bursting rills, 
Or, on yon heights, gray Tyrol’s hills, 
Or, in the Spartan mountain-pass, 
Where died the brave Leonidas, 
Or, on some desert wild and stern, 
A Marston moor or Bannockburn! 
Earth has beheld a mighty race 
Of conquerors, her fair valleys grace. 
Bat ob, their names are sullied, all 
Who lingered in Ambition’s thrall ; 
Thro’ the long past fame sees but one 
Pure, stainless brave—t was Washington ! 
He built no steps of human bones, 
To rise to power, on gilded thrones; 
It was a holy sword he wielded, 
A boly cause his buckler shielded! 
And every stream, and mighty river, 
Shall mingle in his fame forever; 
Each lofty hill, now chainless made, 
With every solemn forest shade, 
And every adamaptine rock, 
Which laughs to scorn the tempest’s shock, 
Shall ceaseless to the world proclaim 
The glory of his deathiess name! 
Troy, 1842. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 





SILK. 


Why was silk so little used among the Romans? 

Because the Roman authors were altogether ig- 
norant of its origin; some supposing it to be grown 
on trees, as hair grows on animals, others that it 
was produced by a small fish, similar to the mus- 
sel, which is known to throw out threads for the 
purpose of attaching itself to rocks; others that it 
was the entrails of a sort of spider, which was fed 








for four years with paste, and then with the leaves 
of the green willow, till it burst with fat; and 
others that it was the produce of a worm which 
built nests of clay and collected wax. 

Why is it said that we are indebted to the bigot- 
ry of former times for our present improved silk 
manufactures ? 

Because, in the year 1686, nearly 50,000 manu- 
facturers Jed from France, took refuge in Eng- 
land, in consequence of the revocation ot the Edict 
of Nantz, by Louis XIV., who thus, as Pennant 
observes, sent thousands of the most industrious of 
his subjects into England, to present his bitter- 
est enemies with the arts and manufactures of his 
country: hence the origin of the silk trade in Spit- 
alfields. It appears, however, that there was a 
company of silk women in England so early as the 
year 1445; but these »/ere probably employed in 
needle works of silk and thread. Italy supplied 
England and all other parts with the broad manu- 
factures till 1489. In 1620 the broad manufacture 
was introduced into that country, and in 1686 the 
company of silk throwsters employed above 40,000 
persons. 

Why is silk one of the most important of manu- 
factures? 

Because it furnishes subsistence to several mil- 
lions of human beings, since there is scarcely an 
individual in the civilized world who has not some 
article of silk in his possession. 

The perseverance of the manufacturers has ena- 
bled them to ship British Bandanna handkerchiefs 
for India, a circumstance which was triumphantly 
mentioned by the late Mr. Hukisson, in the house 
of commons, about two years since. They have 
also been exported to France in considerable quan- 
tities. 

In the printing of silk handkerchiefs there has 
been considerable improvement during the last few 
years. Most of the India handkerchiefs are now 
printed in England. Some of the blocks display 
first rate ingenuity, the patterns or subjects having 
all the attractions of engraved prints. Thus, it will 
be curious, a few years hence, to see the wonders 
of our times, as the Thames tunnel, &c., and the 
political characters of the present day, treasured 
up in the cabinets of the curious, on pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. Yet the idea is only a refinement of the 
old plan of printing the alphabet, and cuts of nurs- 
ery stories, on cotton handkerchiefs, for children; 
the silk prints being but for “‘ children of a larger 

rowth.*? We believe the public are indebted for 
these amusing embellishments to the ingenious 
Mr. Applegath, of Crayford, Kent, whose patent 
improvements in block printing, generally, deserve 
more space than we can here aevote to them. 





A PARABLE. 





In a solitary place among the groves, a child 
wandered wheresoever he would. 

He believed himself alone, and wist not that one 
watched him from the thicket, and that the eye of 
his parent was on him continually ; neither had he 
yaaa whose hand had opened aloes for him thus 
ar. 

All things that he saw were new to him, there- 
fore he feared nothing. 

He cast himself down in the long grass, and as 
he lay he sang until his voice of joy rang through 
the woods. 


When he nestled among the flowers, a serpent 
rose from the midst of them; and when the child 
saw how its burnished coat glistened in the sun, 
like the rainbow, he stetched forth his hand to take 
it to his bosom. 

Then the voice of his parent cried from the thick- 
eee 

n child sprang up and d about and 
around, to know from whence Roredee came; but 
when he saw not, presently remembered it no more. 

He watched how a butterfly burst from its shell, 
and flitted faster than he could pursue, and rose far 
above his reach. 

When he gazed, and could trace its flight no 
more, his father put forth his hand, and pointed 


where the butterfly ascended—even into the very 
clouds. 











But the child saw not the sign. 

A fountain gushed forth amidst the shadows of 
the — and its waters flowed into a deep and 

iet pool. 

The child kneeled on the brink, and looking in 
he saw his own Might face, and it smiled upon him. 

As he stooped yet nearer to meet it, a voice once 
more said, ‘* Beware.” 

The child started back; but saw that a gust 
ruffled the waters, and he said to himself, ‘‘ It was 
but the voice of the breeze.”’ 

And when the broken sunbeams glanced on the 
moving waters, he laughed, and & d his foot 
that the waters, might again be ruffled—and the 
coolness was pleasant to him. 

The voice was now louder, but he regared it not, 
as the winds bore it away. 

At length, he saw something glittering in the 
depths of the pool, and he plunged in to reach it. 

As he sunk, he cried aloud for help. 

Ere the waters had closed over him, his father’s 
hand was stretched out to save him. 

And while he yet shivered with chilliness and 
fear, his parent said unto him— 

** Mine eye was upon thee, and thou didst not 
heed: neither hast thou beheld my sign, nor hark- 


ened tomy voice. If thou hadst thonght on me; 
I had not been hidden.” 


Then the child cast himself on his father’s bo- ' 


som, and said— 
‘* Be nigh unto me still, and mine eyes shall 


wait on thee, and mine ears shall be open unto thy 
voice for ever more! 





STATISTICS OF LONDON. 





London is the largest and richest city in the 
world, occupies a surface of thirty-two square 
miles, thickly planted with houses, mostly three 
four, and five stories high. It consists of on 
city, Westminster city, Finsbury, Marylebone, 
Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lamberth dis- 
tricts. The twolatter are on the south side of the 
Thames. It contains 300 churches and chapels 
of the establishment ; 364 dissenters’ chapels; 22 
foreign chapels ; 250 puhlic schools; 1500 private 
scl ocls; 150 hospitals; 156 almshouses, ides 
205 other institutions ; 550 public offices; 14 pris- 
ons ; 22 theatres; 24 markets. Consumes anually 
110,000 bullocks, 770,000 sheep, 250,000 lambs, 
250,000 calves, and 270,000 pigs; 11,000 tons of 
butter, 13,000 tons of cheese, 10 million gallons of 
milk, a million quarters of wheat, or 64 millions 
of quartern loaves, 65,000 pipes of wine, two mill- 
ion gallons of spirits, and two million barrels of 
porter and ale. 

There are ten thousand private families of fash- 
ion, &c., about 77,000 establishments of trade 
and industry, 4400 public houses, 330 hotels, 400 
beer-shops, 960 spirit and wine shops. There are 
six bridges over the Thames at London. London 
docks cover 20 acres; 14 tobacco warehouses, 14 
acres; and the wine cellars three acres, containing 
22,000 pipes. Thetwo West India docks cover 
4i acres. St.Catharine’s docks cover 24 acres. 
The Surrey docks, on the opposite side, are also 
very large. There are generally about 5000 ves- 
sels and 3090 boats on the river, employing 8000 
watermen and 4000 laborers. London pays about 
one third the window expense of England; the 
number of houses assessed being about 120,000 ra- 
ted at upwards of five millions of sterling. The 
house rental is probably seven or eight millons. 
—Knight’s London. 





Cuinese Kite Fryinc.—Of out door games 
among the Chinese, kite flying is the most popular. 
In this the Celestials omaets they show their supe- 
riority as well in the curious construction of their 
kites, as in the height to which they make them 
mount. By means of round holes, supplied with 
vibrating cords, their kites are made to produce a 
loud humming noise, like thatof atop. The ninth 
day of the moon is a holida cqpacialiy devoted to 


this national pastime, on which day numbers may 


be seen repairing to the hills for the purpose of 
kite flying. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, DEC. 3, 1842. 





@ The closing of the navigation may derange 
the customary regularity of our paper in New York city. There 
was some trouble on that score last winter, when several were so 
nareasonable as to withdraw their patronage on that account, al- 
though it was no fault of ours, nor could any haman agency pre- 
vent it. Arrangements are made to bave the paper delivered in 
that city as carly as Friday evening, when it is prossble for the 
expresses to get through, and they will not often fail. 


{GWe rely upon the friends of the paper to 
use their influence in extending its circulation, as they may con- 
veniently do when they meet with mechanics from other towns, 
by calling their attention to it. There are several benighted 
counties, where no associations exist, and where the Mechanic is 
is pot circulatec. Much to be done, amd a little exertion 
by each of you will accomplish a great deal in the aggregate. 











THE PENAL CODE OF AMERICA. 


Mr. Charles Dickens—B6@z—in his recent work 
on America, has some very sensible remarks on 
the various benevolent and criminal institutions of 
our country. But, however we may admire the 
author of Oliver Twist, as a novelist, we do not 
consider ourselves bound to take all his notions of 
criminal jurisprudence for law and gospel ; in fact, 
we would be apt to recieve them with great allow- 
ances for a vivid fancy and ready pen. The pic- 
ture he draws of the Philadelphia system is too 
highly colored, and the horror which he describes 
as resulting from a mere contemplation seems to 
us one of the strongest arguments in favor of its 
adoption. We are not of that class of short sight- 
ed philanthropists who would convert our prisons 
into seminaries of reformation, where the criminal 
is to be seduced to virtue as a vicious school boy 
to his task, by soft words, kind treatment, and 
long and sleepy lectures on the manifest impropri- 
ety and impolicy of breaking over those laws 
which society has seen fit to set up for the protec- 
tion of its members. Men do not commit crimes 
in these enlightened days without a knowledge of 
what they are doing, nor is it pure motives that 
impel them to sin. Criminal acts are never errors 
of judgment, and in our criminal law, therefore, 
we can recognize only one principle, a principle 
that has received the sanction of every man whose 
morbid sensibilities or mistaken sympathy has not 
got the better of his reason, viz: that punishment 
is the consequence of crime, and, as such, intend- 
ed as a terror—to prevent its repetition, an exam- 
ple by which others are to profit. There is no 
such thing as the vengeance of law, nor will pun- 
ishment atone for crime—it is not reparative in its 
character—it acts by example only. Mr. Dickens 
confesses this himself, when speaking of the Mass- 
achusetts prisons, yet he objects to the Philadel- 
phia, or solitary system, which is founded on this 
principle alone. He speaks of the Massachusetts 
prisons in this wise—‘‘In an American state pri- 
son I found it difficult to persuade myself that I 
was in a prison house, and to this hour I very much 
question whether the humane boast that it is not 
like one has its root in the truc wisdom and philo- 


question the wisdom and philosophy of framing our 

prison systems on such principles. If laws are 

made for the benefit and protection of society, and 

for the prevention of those acts which conflict with 

the general or individual welfare, then let them be 

administered so as most effectually to attain these 

ends. This mistaken sympathy, which would dis- 

arm the law of all its terrors, and make the lot of 
the convicted criminal one that many a poor man 

might envy, is subversive of the very ends for 
which the laws were framed, and, instead of act- 
ing as a preventive, would be more likely to prove 

an inducement to crime. For this reason we must 
decidedly protest against that sickly sensibility 
which characterizes some of our modern reform- 
ers. We said that Mr. Dickens’ picture of the 
solitary sytem is overdrawn and over colored—it 
is so, emphatically, and those of our prints who 
are giving such publicity to it will do well to re- 
member the fact! He talks as a highly imagina- 
tive man would be apt to talk, and without deny- 
ing the terror which is embodied in the very idea 
of this punishment, we are decidedly of the 
opinion that it is one of the wisest that has ever 
been framed, inasmuch as it best conduces to the 
object desired. 

With regard to the Massachusetts prisons, which 
are essentially the same with our own, Mr. Dick- 
ens holds the following very sensible language, 
which we would commend to the advocates of con- 
vict and pauper competition : 

**America is a new and not over populous coun- 
try, has in all her prisons one great advantage, of 
being enabled to find useful and profitable work 
for the inmates; whereas with us the prejudice 
against prison labor is naturally very strong, and 
almost insurmountable, where honest men, who 
have not offended the laws, are often compelled to 
seek employment in vain. Even in the United 
States, the principle of bringing convict labor and 
free labor into a competition, which must obvious- 
ly be to the disadvantage of the latter, has already 
found many opponents, whose number is not likely 
to diminish with access of years. 

“For this very reason our prisons would seem 
to be better conducted than those in America. 
The treadmill is conducted with little or no noise; 
five hundred men may pick oakum in the same 
room without a sound; and both kinds of labor ad- 
mit of such keen and vigilant superintendence as 
will render even a word of personal communica- 
tion among the prisoners almost impossible. On 
the other hand, the noise of the loom, the saw, the 
anvil, greatly favor these opportunities of inter- 
course—hurried and brief, no doubt, but opportu- 
nities still—and which, by rendering it necessary 
for men to be employed very near each other, and 
often side by side, it is impossible to prevent. A 
visiter, too, requires to reason and reflect a little, 
before the sight of a number of men engaged in 
ordinary labor, such as he is accustomed to out of 
doors, will impress him half as strongly as the con- 
templation of the same persons in the same place 
and garb would if they were occupied in some task 
marked and degraded every where as belonging 
only to the felons in jails.” 

Mr. Dickens pays a deserved compliment to our 
prison discipline, when he says: 

** At the same time I know, as a!l men do or 
should, that the subject of prison discipline is one 
of the highest importance to any community, and 





sophy of the matter.” And so do we very much 


other countries, on this head, America has shown 
great wisdom, great benevolence, and exalted 
policy.” 

Indeed, Mr. Dickens’ work is chiefly interesting 
as it relates to this subject, and besides this and a 
little amusing description, it is barren of every 
thing which can give it value in the eye of an in- 
telligent public. At another time we shall advert 
to it again, nothing but lack of room hindering us 
from doing so at present. 





DURATION OF SLEEP. 


Every one has a standard of his own for the time 
that is necessary to devote to sleep. Dr. Frank- 
lin, who was sometimes arbitrary, established se- 
ven hours for a laboring man, eight for a student, 
and nine for what he denominated a hog. A stu- 
dent mentioned in the French Annals of Chemis- 
try adopted the strange theory that the natural con- 
dition of man was sleep, and, to carry out his doc- 
trine, slept eighteen hours of the twenty-four. The 
most inveterate sluggards seldom obliviate so great 
a portion of their existence. It is related of lord 
Brougham that he devoted forty-eight hours to his 
multifarious avocations, and then went to bed be- 
cause he had finished his business and had nothing 
more to do; and Boerhaave says, on one occasion, 
his mind being much engaged, he could not sleep 
for six weeks! Dr. Burns, in his 4natomy of 
Sleep, says he heard Baxter the coach maker de- 
clare he never took more than three hours sleep 
during the most active part of his life; and that 
the celebrated general Elliot never slept more than ~ 
four hours out of the twenty-four, and his food con— 
sisted wholly of bread, water and vegetables. A 
great many curious instances might be cited, to 
prove or refute the various theories which have 
been brought forward to establish a rule to sleep. 
by; but it will be found that different men require- 
different time for sleep, although it is conceded. 
that most of us take more than we require, and_ 
rank with Dr. Franklin’s grunters, These long- 
cold nights induce many a one to snooze away 
twelve of the twenty-four hours, unless he keep a. 
look out. It is advisable for such as find them— 
selves inclined to lose so large a portion of their 
natural lives to provide themselves with an alarm: 
clock, or sleep with one eye open. 





ORONO ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Mechanic and Manufactur- 
ing Association of Orono, Maine, on the Ist Nov., 
ELieHALET PuRxkins was chosen president, 
Andrew Weymouth vice president, Wm. G. Bent 
trecsurer, Abner Starrett secretary, and Wm. Dur- 
gen, S. 8S. Dakin, M. Emersen, I. Brown, Thomas 
McMullen, trustees. 

We have before had occasion to rematk the ex- 
cellent organization of the mechanics of Mainé. 
We believe they are in advance of the other ‘states 
in that kind of civilization. Much has been done’ 
in our own state, during the past year, and we lodk 
for still farther improvement. There are alsd a! 
few associations in Ohio, and one or two in Mich-' 
igan. Some of the other states have mechanic as 
sociations in their largest cities, but very little is 
doing for the great body of the mechanics of the 
land, except in New York and Maine. 

By the way, what has become of the association 
formed at Oxford, Chenango county? Isit alive? 








that in her sweeping reform and bright example to 


Whe knows ? 
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WuHeeEx ror Propetitine Vessei3.—A 
Cincinnati mechanic, A. R. Chase, has lately tak- 
en out a patent for a new propelling wheel, the 
buckets of which are caused to enter and leave 
the water in such a manner as to be least wasteful 
of the power applied. We have not seen the plan 
and specification, and are unable to describe the 
difference in principle of this wheel from the others 
which have been constructed to attain the same 
object. The invention of Mr. Chase, we are told, 
in the opinion of experienced and competent 
judges, will attain the desired end in a manner 
both efficient and permanent. 





Door Locxs.—We have examined a variety 
of locks manufactured by Mr. Cunningham, of 
Schenectady, whose advertisement will be found 
in another column. The principle of their con- 
struction has the characteristic of all good ma- 
chinery, simplicity. Their style of workmanship 
is also of the best kind, and we wish to recommend 
them to the notice of builders, believing that they 
will bear the scrutiny of their better knowledge of 
ithe article. There is no greater nuisance about a 
laouse than door locks which cannot be made to 
perform their office, and yet we meet with plenty 
of them almost every where. The liability of 
these locks to the common objection seems to be 
almost entirely removed. They may be examined, 
isa Albany, at the store of Mr. Daniel Fry, who is 
tle agent, and builiers who have not seen them 
will do well to give them a trial. 





Biveinc Steev.—I observed ina late num- 
ber of your valuable paper an answer to an inquiry 
asto the best method of blueing iron and steel. 
A.s we are not all acquainted with the ingredients 
of the British potable blue, or even with the arti- 
cle itself, the reply was quite unsatisfactory. 
A'here are several ways, however, of doing it, 
‘which, if not generally known, as I suppose they 
vare, are nevertheless capable of being understood 
sand practised, from a simple description. In the 
first place, the steel must be finely polished on its 
surface, and then exposed to an uniform degree of 
heat. There are three ways of coloring: first, by 
a flame producing no soot, as spirit of wine; se- 
condly, by a hot plate of iron; thirdly, by wood 
ashes. As a very regular degree of heat is neces- 
sary ,wood ashes for fine work hears the preference. 
The work must be covered over with them, and 
carefully watched: when the color is sufficiently 
heigthened, the work is perfect. The color isoc- 
casionally taken off with a very diluted marine 
acid. This process has not the same facilities as 
with the potable blue, but may be adopted in the 
absence of a better. 8S. S. 





Asytum JourNnaL.—We have omitted to no- 
tice the, phenomenon in the literary horizon of a 
paper published by the inmates of the Vermont In- 
sane Asylum, at Brattleborough, although it has 
reached its fourthnumber. The object of the pub- 
lication is stated to be the dissemination of correct 
views of the condition and treatment of the insane. 
The editor has been more than once an inmate of 
a lunatic asylum, and solicits contributions from 
those, and those only, whom the majority of man- 
kind consider insane. He alludes to the claim of 
two hundred thousand dollars, which it has been 
stated Mr. P. P. F. Degrand has made against the 





western rail road for his services in obtaining the 
assistance of the state, and shrewdly asks, ‘‘What 
would be thought of the sanity of an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum who should present such a claim?” 
He is not the first one who has observed Mr. De- 
grand’s grandiloquence, and thought him almost 
deserving of a straight jacket. 





Terra v1 S1enna.—This valuable and rare 
mineral color, so indispensable to the artist, from 
the variety of tints which it is susceptible of ena- 
bling the portrait painter to bestow upon his can- 
vass, has been discovered in the neighborhood of 
Lancaster, Pa. It is said to be equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the imported article of the same name. 





AMERICAN CIRCUMFERENTER.—Mr. Fran- 
cis D. Murphy, of Newark, N. J., has invented a 
new instrument for surveying, to which he has giv- 
en the above name, and which, it is thought, will 
supercede those now in use. It is designed to 
measure accurately any horizontal angle, in any 
visible direction, independent of the magnetic nee- 
dle, the inner graduaied ring, and without the ne- 
cessity of moving the compass round on the tripod, 
as with the ordinary instruments now in use; there- 
by obviating the inaccuracies inseparable from the 
use of the common surveying compass. 

Description.—A circular ring is made to revolve 
round the lower part of the compass box, on the out- 
side, directly over the nonius plate, having two arms, 
on which are screwed two plain sight ; toeach of these 
is attached an Index, both of which serve to prove 
the accuracy of the instrument; the upper edge of the 
exterior ring of the compass box is extended or flang- 
ed, so as to admit a gradation each way from the sta- 
tionary sights, as on semi-circular protractors so as to 
give to the sight both the complement and supple- 
ment of an area of a circle. The improvements are 
the circular ring, which moves round and directly 
over the nonius plate, with its sights, and together 
with the cap ring graduated on the upperedge. The 
instrument is simple and accurate, and the price will 
be but little more than the ordinary compasses. 





YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





The customary course of lectures before the 
Young Men’s Association of the city of Albany 
was opened by Mr. Kennedy on Tuesday evening. 
The theme of his discourse was the importance of 
mental culture—by which he meant, not the educa- 
tion of colleges and academies, but that practical 
education which all may acquire by means within 
their own reach. The following sketch of itis giv- 
en by the American Citizen. 


The advantages of the culture were shown by the 
comparative superiority of the mind over the body; 
its results; and its necessary to progress and discov- 
ery in science, Each of these positions was illustrat- 
ed with great clearness. and the duty of acquiring such 
knowledge enforced upon the audience, as Americans, 
who are the arbiters of their own fortunes, and whose 
situation as regards government, institutions and 
physical condition of country, imposed peculiar ob- 
ligations upon them, while it furnished ample and ac- 
cessible means for its fulfilment, superior to any other 
nation on earth. 

The means of such culture were then considered, 
and believed to be : Ist. Self-knowledge, or a know!.- 
edge of human nature—which was conceived to be an 
acquaintance with man himself and the laws which go. 
vern him. 2. Habits of reflection, or independent 
thinking—consisting not in the mere collection of 
facts, but the ability to use those facts, and the power 
of the mind to judge and act for itself. 3. A system- 
atic course of reading, with a judicious selection of 
authors. In employing these means, regular hours 
should be appropriated and rigidly observed. Scien- 
tifie works were considered as first in importance, 
and history next in usefulness. The evils flowing 
from the flood of fictitious writings that are deluging 





our country were commented upon with great sever- 
ity. The ability and splendor which usually charac. 
terised these works were acknowledged, and the avail- 
ability of this channel for the accomplishment of use- 
ful purposes were admitted, while the good intention 
of many writers of fiction was conceded ; but yet the 
effect of the great mass of these writings was a blight 
and curse upon the mind. 4, A careful training of 
the moral powers and feelings was urged as necessa. 
ry to the healthy developement of the intellectual fac. 
ulties, and the lecure was closed by an earnest ap- 
peal to the young, in favor of an unremitting appli- 
cation to those means of improvement which fit man 
for usefulness here and bappiness hereafter. 

From the commencement to the close, Mr. Kenne- 
dy was listened to with the most marked attention, by 
an audience capable of apreciating not only the just. 
ness of his views, but the eloquence and beauty with 
which they were presented. We congratulate the 
Young Men’s Assosiation upon so auspicious an open- 
ing of their winter’s course. 





WanTED To Know—how to devide a forty 
pound weight into four parts, so as to weigh any 
number of pounds from one to forty. 








ESPY’S VENTILATOR. 





A correspondent of your paper, last week, inquires 
if there be any difference between the ventilator pa- 
tented by Prof. Espy and those mounted upon the 
breweries an‘ malt houses of the city. Whata close 
examination of the specifications in the patent office, 
and a careful observation of the ventilators already 
erected in the city, might reveal, of difference or cor- 
respondence, I am unable to say. Those, however, 
who choose to make the investigation, or who will 
compare the two kinds of instruments in their opera- 
tion, will, I think, be rewarded with the following 
conclusions: 

That the cause of draft by the continued production 
of a partial vacuum on the leeward side of the venti- 
lator is the same in both: 

That both revolve upon vertical shafts, and are go- 
verned in their movements by some kind of vane: 

And further, that Espy’s ventilator is superior to 
the others in use, in 

That the cone which surmounts the collar is mere 
nearly entire, and the margin of its mouth or base 
more regular, by which the currents of air separated 
at the apex are made to act more in concert in the 
exhaustion of the flue: and 

That the area of the collar in Espy’s equals the 
area of the flue, an indispensable requisite to the suc- 
cessful operation of the instrument, and yet not at all 
heeded in the numerous ventilators which seem to re- 
semble the patent. 

Espy’s ventilator was patented as early as 1833,eni 
may have been the model upon which some of the 
ventilators in the city, which seem to resemble it, 
were constructed. H. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


The locomotive which started with the morning 
train on Wednesday, for Boston, broke down between 
Greenbush and Kinderhook. This accident detained 
the train due here at noon until 5 in the afternoon. 
By this detention the passengers by the steamer Co- 
lumbia, from New York. were obliged ¢o wait at 
Chatham from7 A.M. until3 P.M. Their situation 
was not an enviable one, there being about 500 pas- 
sengers huddled together in a public house, which 
was furnished with but 10 or 12 chairs !—Am. Citizen. 
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We have received the addresses of Messrs. Chas. 
Holden of Portland, and John S. Sayward of Bangor, 
delivered before the late convention of the mechanics 
of Maine, for which we presume we are indebted to 
the authors. They urge upon mechanics the impor- 
tance of associate effort—that “ whenever intelligent 
mechanics and laborers are collected together, there 
shovld grow up at once mechanic associations for 
mental improvement, for the enlargement of good 
Jearning and the blessings of social elevation.” 





The Newark Advertiser, in alluding to the manu- 
facture of coaches in that city, says that one of them, 
made for a Spanish gentleman at Matamoras, is va- 
jued at $1,400, and is, as may be inferred, one of the 
richest and most sumptuous vehicles that we remem- 
ber to have seen. It is intended for two or four 
mules, and as postillions take the place of drivers in 
Mexico, is without a dickey seat. A spacious gig 
pheeton, for a single person, which is made to be tak- 
en apart, in order to be carried over mountains by 
the mule which drags it in the plain, will accompany 
it to Matamoras. 





Foreign Items.—A storm at Rome has thrown down 
Tasso’s oak and the Colonna pine. 


The states of Hanover have granted eleven millions 
of Prussian crowns (£1,500,000) for a general rail- 
way system of sixty German miles. 

Solomon Herschell, chief rabbi of the Jews in Eng- 
land, died in London, Oct. 31, after a long illness. 
He was 82 years of age, and had officiated as chief 
rabbi upwards of 42 years. 

The celebrated Grace Darling died, at Hamburgh, 
Oct 20th, of consumption, in the 25th year of her age. 

Prince Galitzin died at Paris recently. He was son 
of prince Galitzin, directeur en chef of the post office 
of Russia, also member of the council of the empire. 

Prof. Gessenins, of the University of Halle, died 
there on the 23d ult., in the 57th year of his age. 

The distinguished artist and poet, Allan Cunning- 
ham, the friend of Walter Scott and sir Francis 
Chantrey, is mo more. He died in the latter end of 
October, having completed but two days ere his de- 
parture, his “Life of Sir David Wilkie.” 

There are six universities in Russie, having 439 
professors, in total, 2,465 students, 232,265 volumes 
ia their libraries. 

A Patent Iron Man is in successful use at Glas- 
gow, to dress rough stone, which it is said todo at 
one fourth the cost of manual labor. It does the 
work of 250 men. 

An automaton of this kind, called the “Iron Man,” 
Was in use some years ago at the coal mines, but it 
did not answer, because, for want of judgment in 
planning the pick, the destruction of tools was too 
great. 





The largest gun ever made in England, weighing 
nearly eighteen tons, and calculated to carry 455 Ibs. 
of solid shot, and shells of 330 lbs., its length being 
twelve feet, was landed at the royal arsenal, Wool- 
wich, together with the howitzer cast for Mehemet 
Ali, and two others, 130 pounders, intended for ser- 
vice in Egypt. 





Hard Times.—Messrs. Pells sold some old wines 
yesterday, some of which went as high as fif- 
teen dollars a gallon. Old peach brandy brought a 
very high price, showing that there are some small 
corners in the upper circles where total abstinence 
has not yet penetrated,— Jour. Commerce. 





The bounty paid on silk, from the treasury of 
Massachusetts, this year, amounts to$3,351.51. This 
is about one-third larger than last year. 








The weekly list of steamboat explosions and other 
accidents by snags or collissions is truly alarming. 
We give below a part of the catalogue; there are un- 
doubtedly many that are not heard of here. 





The steam boat Nonpariel was snagged about the 
ist November, at the “ grave yard,” in the Missis- 
sippi. It was a total wreck, and 300 pigs of lead 
were lost with her. 





The Louisville Sun of the 15th inst. says—“ The 
steamer Farmer, bound for New Orleans, came in 
collision with the Scioto Valley ascending, on yester- 
day morning at two o’clock, eight miles below the 
mouth of Salt river, and sunk to her hurricane deck, 
drowning four persons and a number of cattle, sheep, 
&ec. She, with her cargo, will be a total loss.” 





The steamboat Fairplay, was snagged and sunk, in 
five feet water, about seven miles above Cincinnati, 
on the 15th instant. 





The steamboat Massachusetts, on her passage to 
New York on Monday night, ran into a sloop, off 
Throg’s Point. The sloop went down immediately. 





The steamers New Brunswick and Meteor came in 
contact just below Fredrickton, a few days since, by 
which the latter vessel was sunk, and one of the fire- 
men so severely injured, probaby by inhaling steam, 
that he expired about three hours afterwards. For- 
tunately n~ other loss of life or personal injury result- 
ed from the accident ; although there was a number 
of passengers on board the Meteor. The Meteor was 
owned by Mr. Whitney who lately suffered great loss 
in the partial burning of the North America. 





The steam boat ‘‘ Louisa,” sunk at Moccasin 
Springs, on the 6th ult. But little damage was done. 





There are upwards of one hundred students, says 
the .4merican Cilizen, attending the lectures of the 
Albany Medical College. This isa gratifying fact. 
A better proof of the popularity and usefulness of the 
school could not be given. From the pressure of the 
times, and several other causes, the professors did 
not expect so large a class this winter as the two lust. 
But the fame of the College has gone forth to the 
world, and its just merits are felt and acknowledged 
even when least expected. We understand that the 
popular Saturday evening lectures will commence in 
a few weeks. They drew together large audiences 
last winter. 





By the Virginia colonial laws of 1661, any person 
divulging and propagating false reports and rumors, 
were fined 2,000 pounds of tobacco. Thank heaven 
the law is not in force in this city. What an impor- 
tation of Virginia twist and Havana yellow leaf 
would be required to pay the penalties.—Union. 





Mr. Dickens’ emoluments for the sale of his Notes 
on America, amount to £5,000, or nearly $25,000- 
His profits from the sale of his works during the Jast 
five years, it is said, amount to $35,000 per annum. 
This is writing to some purpose. 





Fires—The bakery of Mr. Wyatt, of Roxbury, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire on the 19th ult. The 
fire was first discovered in a heap of faggots, which 
communicated to the house and sheds adjoining, and 
totally consumed them, with their contents. 

The large steam flouring mill of Mr. Martin Very, 
of New Albany, Indiana, was totally destroyed by 
fire on the 12th ult., together with the machinery an! 
a large quantity of grain. 

The dry house of the Northampton woollen manu- 
facturing company was destroyed by fire on the 19th 
ult. The loss was about $1,500, insured. Also, the 
saw and grist mill of Mr. David Crittenden, at the 
Upper Falls, in the same town, took fire at 10 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, and both were burnt down, The 
loss is valued at $1,500. 

The oil and candle factory of Edward Merrill, in 
New Bedford, was destroyed by fire, with the build- 
ings, fixtures, presses, vats, boilers, 100 bbls. oil, and 
100 boxes of candles. There was $12,000 insurance. 

The tannery of Mr. Harvey Winton, situated about 
two miles north of Bridgeport, Conn., was, with its 
entire contents, destroyed by fire, early on Monday 
morning. Even the books were consumed. Losses- 
timated at from $10,000 to $15,000; insurance $4,700.. 

An extensive building took fire at New Bedford, 
last week, occupied by Sylvanus, Churchill, Cooper ,. 
Lech & Briggs, carpenters, Tilson Wood, candle beox 
maker, and Ebenezer Rider,spar maker. The builid- 
ing, with most of its contents, was entirely consum 2d. 





Sir George Tutbill relates a case of an Asiatic R us- 
sian, who had, by his first wife sixteen at four, -and 
sixty-nine infants at twenty-seven births—eighty- se- 
ven children in all. 


ALBANY CO. MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION J. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Albany Coun ty 
Mechanics’ Association, will be held at Leccgrr’ s, 
Beaver street, on TUESDAY EVENING, Dec. 6th 1, 
at half past 7 o’clock. A punctual attendance of a Ul 
the members is requested. 

JAS. VAN NAMEE, Secretary. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


{i All letters and communications intended fos - 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 

















i> With the last paper a large number of sub- 
scriptions terminated. As there are undoubtedly some who may © 
wisb to continue, the next paper, commencing the second volume, , 
will be generally sent to them. It is hoped that they will mostly 
continue their patronage, and contribute the small amount re- 
quired, and thas keep one paper of the kind in existence. Below 
will be found the terms for the ensuing volume, by which it will 
be seen that members of associations and companies may save 
enough to pay a part or the whole of their postage, by clubbing 
together and having the bandle sent to one of the company, at a 
reduced price. If there should be any who do not feel willing to 
do se much, or rather so little, for the common cause, they wil)! 
please to return the paper through the post office, otherwise it will 
be taken for granted that they wish it continued, 

Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, having thi: 


sent in one $1 each per annum, in advance. 
‘o clubs of not less 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 
Members of the state and county or town sub. 


scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at @1 per 
annum, in advance. 
Subscribers who do not pey in advance, $2 per annum. 





BIN DING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 





Bos BINDING,—HARVEY H. CORNING, Gpiet the 

? street, . oD above 
business in all its various viz: EXTRA end SUPER 
exyRa—has a first rate RULING MACHINE necessary im- 


N. B. An assortment kept op hand. - 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE BROKEN PITCHER. 
it was a Moorish maiden was sitting by a well, 

what the maiden thought of, I cannot, cannot tel! 

» rode a valiant knight from the town of Oviedo, 
uzman was the knight, the count of Desperedo. 
“Oh Moorish maiden! why sitt’st thou by the 

ore codhe leven, or enpeattion ” ore 


Q me, with eyes so large and wide, 
And: doth the pitcher lie broken by thy sidet™ 
“I do not seek a lover, thou Christian knight so gay, 
Poseane 265 eatete Wie at ech vere orme me Fey 5 
, 


And why I , I cannot, cannot 
Tequege that in ney fren bopp yon leek, cosnmunes wel. 





z 


water—tbe pitcher pieces— 
And so I’am gure to catch it, ’cos he wollops all his nieces.” 


ad Moorish maiden! wi!t thou be ruled by me, 

So AS coats oeny Bd ve me kisses three 
Pll give thee my helmet, thou kind and courteous lady, 
carry home the water to thy uncle the Alcaydie. 


He lighted down from off his steed—he tied him to a tree 
Ba. hoved bim to the moiden, and took hin three; 

To ‘thee, sweet Zoradya, I swear would be a sin!” 
Ge knals him at the fountain, sod dipped his helmet in. 


the Moorish maiden—bebind the knight she steals, 
caught fee eet Guzman up tightly by the beels ; 
he tipped him in and held him down, beneath the bu water, 
+ Now take thou that for venturing to kiss Al Hamet’s daughter.’ 


p Gutaten maid jo woning in the town of Oviedo, 
_ She waits the ing of love, the count of Desperado; 


comming 
I all in charity, that you will never 
How bs wit the Moorist weidee beside the lonaly well. 


A PICTURE. 
. BYC @& 
The ren in bingney. chair, 
is pipe of clay 
While bis bale oid wife, with busy care, 





The old man placed his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face, 
He thought bow often ber mother dear 
Had sat in the same , 
As the tear stole down from his half shut eye, 
* Don’t smoke,” said the child, “‘ how it makes you cry?” 


Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast 
The moistened brow and head so fair 
Of his sweet grand child were prest: 
His bead bent down, on her soft hair lay, 
For asleep were they both on that summer day! 


A Larcs Taroat.—The Morning Star, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, relates the following anecdote 
of a young gentleman of the South, who had ex- 
pended a Targe fortune—money, lands, n s, 
every thing—ain a course of intemperance a 


Tis bad just paid a last year’s grog bill of $800; 
one day he was walking in the street very leisure- 
ly, when, seeing a physician, on the other side, he 
called out to him, saying he wanted him to come 


pro- 


over. 

“ Doctor,”’ said he, ‘- I wish you ’d just take a 
look down my throat.” 

**T don’t discover any thing. sir,’’ said the doc- 
tor, after looking very carefully. 


“You don’t,” said he, ‘‘ why that’s strange ; 
will you be kind enough, sir, to give another look?” 
« Reall , sir,’’ said the doctor, after a second 


‘Took, “I do n’t see any thing.” 
“© No? why, doctor, there is a farm, ten thou- 
sand dollars,and twenty negroes gone down there !”” 





A Frencn Becear Giri.—tn describin 
some of the begyar girls who throng the principa 
roads to Paris, Dr. Hogan says, ‘“ sometimes af- 
ter their appeals to sympathy have been suflicient- 
ly tested in vain, they resort to other modes of ex- 
tracting a sous. They will turn summersets, walk 
on their hands, oe sama "in - about vig vont 
» actually turned ro: on. hands and feet, 
ately like a cart-wheel, and beat the dilli- 

n hill. She turned over side ways, and 
were her motions that I could not distin- 


iS ik 
so 
~ 


guish between her arms and legs as she turned 
over. If any one wishes to_ bring she young 
Fanny Elssler, they will find her on the road to 
Paris, a few miles from Cambray. She is deci- 
dedly the greatest character I have seen on the con- 
tinent of her age.”’ 


A word To Boys.—Begin in early life to collect 
libraries of your own. Begin with a single book; 
and when you find, or hear of any other first-rate 
book, obtain it if you can. After a while get an- 
other, as you are able and be sure toreadit. Take 
the best care of your books; and in this way, when 

ou are men, you will have good libraries in your 

eads, as well as on your shelves. 





MIND Your P’S AND Q’s.—The origin of this 
phrase, says the Knickerbocker, came from chalk- 
wn Bae ne the number of pints and quarts sold in 
a on alehouse. When the tippler went ‘‘ on 
ve the alewife always reminded him of his P’s 

Ss. 


In A BAD F1x.—The editor of the Port Gibson 
Herald recently took a notion to try for a wife, and 
accordingly met a party of ladies at a certain house. 
After being quietly seated he found himself be- 
tween two widows, each looking as if they expect- 
ed proposals, and he actually was compelled to 
suppress a bad cough, for fear one or the other 
would say—*‘‘ Yes!”’ 





Law or HusBanpD anv WiFre.—The follow- 


ing was laid down by judge Inglis as the prenciple 
to gover a jury. ‘“ ir Ht leave her husband 
of her own free will, he is not even liable for her 
necessaries. But, if he drive her out, he is in ef- 
fect giving her a bill of credit upon the world, and 
she binds him by all the necessary contracts she 
makes.” 

InpustR y.—Every young man should remem- 
ber that the world always and always will 
honor industry. The vulgar and useless idler whose 
energies of mind and body are rusting for want of 
exercise—the mistaken being who pursues amuse- 
ment as a relief to his enervated muscles, or enga- 
ges in exercises that produce no useful end, may 
look with scorn on the smutty laborer engaged in 
his toil, 
anhonor. Honest industry will secure the respect 
of the wise and the good among men, and yield the 
rich fruit of an easy conscience and give that hear- 
ty self respect which is above all price. 

Toil on then young men and oy, tegen Be 
diligent in business. Improve the heart and the 
mind aad you will find the well-spring of enjoy- 
ment in your own souls and secure the confidence 
and respect of all those whose respect is worth an 
effort to obtain. 


To Builders and Contractors. 
HE subscriber having purchased Caldwell and Cameror s 
Establishment, is now prepared to execute orders on 
their improved pre in all the variety of Door Locks now used ia 
the best style of building. ‘The utility of these locks will at orce 
be apparent to any one who may examine them. The principal 
difficulties existing in almost every lock now in ase, and so much 
complained of by builders and house owners, in almost entirely 
removed. The simple but substantial cpptiention of the spring 
greatly lessens frictior, and consequently the 
wear, is no liability in any of its movements, to get out of 
order, and any number of them may be applied with perfect ease 
and security to doors of various Ae pemenn witbont the usual 
alterations, trouble and expense, generally attend the putti 
on of locks, as is best known to the Soovtenaes builder. PiThee 
utility has been thoronghly tested by experienced men, for the last 
two years, with entire satisfaction, and are considered by all who 
have used them, equal and in many respects superior to any other 
kind of lock now in the American market. 
All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 
street, will receive prompt attention, 
ROB'T L. CUNNINGHAM. 
Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1841. 
gentlemen who 


Reference may be had to any of the w 
have given their approving card for publication. 

We, the undersigned builders, have used Caldwell and Camer- 
on’s patent door locks, and from their simple construction, cheap- 
ness and general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to the 
public, as equal to any jock of American manufacture now in use. 

BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST, 

GEORGE McBAIN, 

HENRY MORSE, Builders in Albany 
JOSEPH HORSFALL, 
JOHN KELLY 
CORNELIUS THOMPSON, 
ELIASLYON, Buildersi 





in Sv henectady. 
1 have during the past year, _ on a number of Caldwell and 
Cameron's patent mortice and nob locks, and consider them the 





asiest to put on, and the best working lock I have ever used or 
x 7 JOHN RAYSIDE, Albany. 


But his scorn is praise. His contempt is| K 


tendency to| J 


Part AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
ING, on F street, between ith and Sth streets, epposite 
the Patent ice, Washington City, D. C.—The subscriber has 
resigned his situation in the petent office (where be for some time 
superintended the restoration of patents destroyed by fire in 136) 
to devote himself to the preparation cf specifications and drawi 
apd all matters connected with the obtaining iy! ye for mn 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience ig 
al and practical mechanics, together with on intimay 
pocometep of the progress of the useful arts and manufactures, o¢ 
home abroad, will enable him to judge of the novelty and 
utility of inventions submitted to his examination; end as patents 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the alleged 
i tions are ing in novelty, or contravene the esta’ 
laws of science, be will be able to furnish all the information ne 
cessary to avoid the expense of making application for. patenys 
which could not be granted. 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able te 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, end other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare al! the becessary 
papers for that purpose. 

A model for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a ¢ 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 

i a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a shorn 
statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers and 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded to the applicant for exe- 
cution, thereby obviating the ex consequent upon a journey 
to Wasbington, or delay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United Suntes, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patent 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required in re. 
ference to infringements of patents, or defence against suits for in 
nee, such as compiling and arranging evidence, &c. 

‘© individuals and Pp wishing to procure drawings and 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for mawufactories, on the 
most modern end improved plans, or any otber matter connected 
with tees nee. he will furnish information; 
should it be req , will locate and superintend structures 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, be 
will attend to the sale of mach! and — rights; this, being 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perbaps the best 
location for such a purpose. 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commissioner of 
Pp , when volumi , free of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will elso come free of expense, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in all 
cases must be post paid. All applications for information rela 
to, patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars; charges 
for other busi tr i will be mede according to their 
magnitude. J. JAMES GREENOUGH. 


Certificate of Hox. H. L. Ectswortn, Commissioner of Patents. 
Parent Orrice, Nov, 207, 1842. 
Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been employed 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act 
of 18396, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
tion, I take great ph in rec ding him as a gen- 
tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly qualified 
to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge of mecha- 
nical science, the progress of the arts, pap peas improvements. 
Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the practice of this 
office. HENRY L. ELLSWORTH. 

















Rererences.—Hon. S Prentiss, of /t., U. 8. Senate; Hon. J. 
P. Kennedy, of Md., U. 8S. House of Vep.; Hon. John C. Clark, 
D. Cs 5 W tse eqs Chisf Clerk, Patent Opes Ce a 

. Cx . Hand, -» Chi ; CM. 
ecler, Esq., Ber Bay Bary Ao F 





Encourage American manufactire—under this we prospir. 
Wy FAver & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas and Parasols 
made, covered and repaired, in the neratest and most dura- 
ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opporite the first 
tist church. N.B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen et 
ehort notice. 7 





AGENTS WANTED. 





Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subseribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac: 
ter and responsibility. 
The following local agents are authorized to reccive subecrip 
tions and money for this paper. 
Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, New Vork. 
G. H. Osborne, Poughkeepsie P. P Cleveland, Skenenteles 
James Hegeman, Troy Chas. White, Aubarn 

- M. Edgerton, West Troy Chas. Coy, Canandsigua 
J.B. Gilxon, Waterford Johr Williams, Cazenovia. 
Thos. Eaton, Bath, Me. Jas. Goddard, ‘Truxton 
Andrew Hanna; Utica M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
N. G. Brown, Milltown Luther Moore, Rox hester 
Wm. Burton, Cohoes T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo 
8. Lewis, Honeoye Geo. Francis, Waterloo 


pense, as the law authorizes them to 


‘ —Every kind of letter inti 
PRIN TIN Goer sine or cesce beers printing 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, visiting and wedding cards e d in a supe- 
rior style on an hour's notice New and fashienable type for 


books and pamphlets; band bills of e size and — 
bill beada, he. &e. very and style; circulars, 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha. 
nics and Manufacturers, 
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By JORL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 
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